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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Owing to the disturbance caused by 
war conditions in the postal service, we 
cannot guarantee prompt delivery of 
this journal through the mails. For 
delays in such delivery, while they 
should be reported at once to this of- 
fice we cannot accept blame. The 
journal is mailed in the General New 
York Post Office early Friday evening 
of each week and should reach our 
N. Y. City and suburban subscribers 
by Saturday morning, and those at 
greater distances in proportionate time. 
When extra copies of any issue are 
required, advance notice of the number 
of copies so required should reach this 
office at latest by Thursday afternoon 
of any week. Later orders frequently 
cannot be filled. 



THE OCTOBER BURLINGTON 
"The Satyr in the House of the Peas- 
ant" by Jan Lys, the destroyed pic- 
ture belonging to Max Rothschild of 
the Sackville Gallery, forms the strik- 
ing frontispiece of the October number 
of the Burlington Magazine, accom- 
panied by an admirable commentary 
signed Tancred Borenius. Bernard 
Rackham contributes an interesting 
study on "Early Dutch Majolica and 
Its English Kindred," with fine illus- 
trative plates. "Religion and Art" is 
the title of an excellent review by Eric 
Gill of Dr. Coomaraswamy's much-dis- 
cussed book, "The Dance of Siva." 
Part III of Major O'Brien's "Illustrat- 
ed Books of Japan" treats of Utamaro's 
"Books of Birds." 

"Early Silk Stuffs from Egypt" form 
the theme of a paper on ancient weav- 
ings from the buying-grounds of Egypt, 
by A. F. Kendrick, of decided interest 
to everyone concerned with the repro- 
duction of ancient patterns in modern 
textiles. H. Avray Tipping writes ably 
on "English Furniture of the Cabriole 
Period." Mr. Schwabe's "Expression- 
ism" is an exposition and review of 
Paul Fecter's book, "Der Expresionis- 
mus." The closing article is by Sir 
Martin Conway on "Diirer Portraits." 
Under the heading "Reviews," there 
follows a notice of "Chinese Pottery of 
the Han, T'ang and Sung Dynasties," 
a book describing the collection owned 
by Parish- Watson & Co., of N. Y. The 
Burlington may be obtained from the 
American agent, James B. Townsend, 
15 E. 40 St., N. Y. City. 



PEACE AND THE ART WORLD 

Even the drawing near of peace — 
that peace so longed and hoped for 
after more than four years of sorrow, 
loss,, deprivation and, at one time, only 
four and a half short months ago, of 
almost despair, has had an immediate 
effect upon the art world of two conti- 
nents. The psychology of peace is even 
more marked than that of war, and the 
effect of the dawn of hope and joy, the 
world over, save in Germany, with the 
ending of the great conflict, now really 
near, has been plainly visible in all 
lines of human activity and thought the 
past fortnight. 

With the laying aside of the fear and 
dread of the loss of those near and dear, 
of the restoration of safety of travel 
upon the seas of the world, and in 
other ways, gloom has given way to 
joy, and the thoughts of men turn in- 
stinctively to the arts of peace, and 
away from those of war. 

It is only natural that art should, un- 
der this wonderful and joyous actual 
and psychological change of conditions, 
soon come into its own. Its study arid 
pursuit will be a relief from the con- 
templation of the horrors of war, and 
will substitute, in many cases, a new 
pleasurable and improving activity and 
interest for those deservedly devoted to 
war work and energies. There is now 
every indication that with the coming 
of peace, the present art season may 
be a good one, despite heavy taxation 
and other deterrents, for as said above, 
even the past fortnight has brought 
an unlooked for interest in the early 
sales and exhibitions of the sea- 
son. From Paris and London come 
announcements of near and important 
art auctions, notably those of the De- 
gas prints and Curel pictures in Paris, 
and the first season's book sales here, 
have had good success. So to artists, 
collectors and dealers we may say with 
conviction "Sursum corda." 



IS PHILA. TRULY PATRIOTIC? 

When, last February, after the artist, 
Joseph Pennell had been suspended 
from the Art Club of Phila., owing to 
his attack publicly made in the Club 
on the hosts (his fellow club members) 
of some English officers who were be- 
ing entertained there, and quickly re- 
signed from the Club, fearing, it was 
said, expulsion, and later was refused 
a degree by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, it was stated at the time on ac- 
count, not only of the Art Club epi- 
side, but from his bitter anti-English 
and claimed pro-German attitude; we 
expressed our surprise that under war- 
time conditions, Mr. Pennell should 
have been eulogized by the Phila. 
Sketch Club, and received socially by 
Philadelphians who considered them- 
selves loyal Americans. 

It is therefore with even more sur- 
prise that, following Mrs. Pennell's se- 
vere adverse criticism, not only of her 
native city of Phila., but of Americans 
in general, in the June issue of the 
North American Review, so deservedly 
scored by Mrs. Schuyler Warren in the 
Art News of July 13 last and in other 
periodicals (republished below) that 
she was given the distinction (and it is 
a social distinction in Phila.), of an in- 



vitation to act as one of the hostesses, 
with a number of prominent Phila. wo- 
men, at the opening reception of the 
annual watercolor exhibition of the old 
Pennsylvania Academy this evening. 

We have the greatest respect for the 
old Academy, and we have always 
thought Philadelphia perhaps the most 
loyal and patriotic of American cities, 
but this last Pennell incident, follow- 
ing the first last winter, is a decided 
surprise. Why, of all women in Phila., 
should Mrs. Joseph Pennell, the wife of 
a man who openly abused our Ally — 
England — in and out of season, and 
who was publicly discredited in conse- 
quence by the action of the Phila. Art 
Club and the University of Penna., and 
who herself publicly, and over her own 
name, condemned her own city and 
ountrymen and women, have been hon- 
ored by such an institution as the old 
Pa. Academy passess our comprehen- 
sion, as we believe it will that of all 
loyal Americans. 



HALT! SHAME! 

"In a spirited manner, but with due fair- 
ness, Mrs. Schuyler Warren replies to the 
churlish utterances of Mrs. Joseph Pennell, 
recently published in the North American 
Review. It will be remembered that Mrs. 
Pennell's husband, Joseph Pennell, the 
artist, was recently publicly rebuked by the 
Phila. Art Club as well as by the Univer- 
si*~- of Penna., for his obnoxious attitude 
in conection with the war." — N. Y. Chroni- 
cle (July issue). 

"In the 'North American Review' for 
June, Elizabeth Robins Pennell has given 
to the world a well-named article from her 
able pen. 'A Stranger in My Native Land.' 
I shall not attempt to criticize it from a lite- 
rary point of view, for Mrs. Pennell's talent 
is past this fate, but from the point of view 
of an American I call out — Halt! and Shame! 

"One passes over the abuse of her town, 
which she calls 'My own filthy down-at-the- 
heels town of Philadelphia,' but when she 
attacks everythin~ American, 'our rudeness, 
our want of kindliness, our great desire 
to wash our dirty linen in public, our love 
of pleasure,' at these sad times one wonders 
what has blinded Mrs. Pennell's vision. Is 
that all she can discover in America at 
the present moment? It would be well if 
Mrs. Pennell returned to England and found 
out from Englishmen and women what they 
think of America and the spirit of America, 
and then if she would cross the channel 
and find out from the French what they 
think of our President and us she might 
nerhaps find something else to write about. 
Mrs. Pennell refers to the day which she 
calls 'inevitable,' when we Americans, like 
the Indians, 'shall have our reservations!' I 
think the day is coming when there will be 
reservations in America for people without 
a country." Alice Warren. 



Sculptor Now Shipyard Worker 

Frederick E. Triebel, the sculptor, has 
temporarily abandoned his career to work 
in the Hog Island shipyard as a tracer. 

Mr. Triebel was born in Peoria, 111., in 
1865. He studied art in the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts, Florence, Italy, from which 
he graduated in 1888, receiving first prize 
and a silver medal. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Art Students' Hospital Need 

Editor American Art News: 

There is immediate need for an art 
student bed in the Women's Infirmary. 
From all parts of the United States young 
girls come to New York to receive the art 
education that will fit them to earn their 
living in some branch of industry wherein 
form and color enter into production. 

Now, their number is increased by the 
sisters and wives of soldiers. More women 
are called upon to prepare to support in- 
valids. Some, while studying part of the 
time, earn money for children or parents. 
Student economy means constant work for 
head and hands. Under this strain of brain 
and heart some fall ill. They could be 
saved if there was an art student bed at the 
Women's Infirmary. That needs an en- 
dowment of $5,000. A tablet to the gen- 
encourage art student beds in all hospitals, 
would be a cheerful memorial and would 
encourage art student beds in all hospitals. 

Endowments may be made in instal- 
ments, and should be sent to Dr. Martha 
Woolstein, treasurer for the New York In- 
firmary for Women and Children, Cam- 
paign Headquarters, Room 306, Hotel 
McAlpin, N. Y. Alice Donlevy. 

New York City, Nov. 2, 1918. 



A Copley Eulogist Queried 

N. Y., Nov. 6, 1918. 
Editor American Art News: 
Dear Sir: 

In your last issue Mr. Britton refers to 
Jeremiah Theus as a "tyro" and Joseph 
Badger as a "cobbler," etc. Mr. Britton's 
sun shines only for Copley; even Stuart is 
eclipsed by the great Bostonian, and such 
fine pioneers in American art as John 
Smibert, Robert Feke and Theus have no 
place in his planetary system. 

Did Friend Britton see the fine blue and 
silver portrait of Mary Broughton or that 
of Alexander Broughton, both by Theus, 
at the Union League Club last spring? . 

Has the tonal study in tans of Mr. Hen- 
drick Van Beuren ever come under his 
notice, or that of Jacob Motte, fully signed 
and dated 1750? 

As a colorist Theus easily holds his own 
among the best early colonial painters, and 
like Beubridge and others of the period, 
few of his canvases are signed, and some 
of his oeuvre, like many of those of the afore- 
said painter, frequently masquerade as early 
Copleys. 

What about Badger's full length standing 
portrait of John Larrabee in the collection 
of the 'late Frank Bulkeley Smith, of 
Worcester, Mass.? Have we here the work 
of a "cobbler"? 

Yours truly. 

G. Frank Muller. 

N. Y., Nov. 7, 1918 



OBITUARY 



Capt. Phillips Brooks Robinson 
Capt. Phillips Brooks Robinson, U. S. 
Marine Corps, son of Director Edward Rob- 
inson, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, was killed Nov. 2 last at Hy- 
attsville, Md., when his automobile was run 
down by a train. 

With Capt. Robinson was Mrs. Mary 
Padgett of Washington, who also was killed. 
Both were decapitated. Capt. Robinson was 
returning from Baltimore to Washington 
with Mrs. Padgett when the accident oc- 
curred. 

Capt. Robinson was a member of the 
Chevy Chase Club in Washington, the Uni- 
versity Club, N. Y., and the Essex County 
Country Club of Boston. He had lived in 
Boston for several years and was graduated 
from Harvard in 1902. He married Miss 
Gertrude G. Gheen, known in art circles and 
who is an interior decorator and president 
of the firm of Miss Gheen, Inc., in 1914. 



Captain Fancher Nicoll. 

Captain Fancher Nicoll, son of the late 
J. C. Nicoll, N. A., commanding Company L, 
107th Infantry (formerly Seventh regiment, 
N. G. N. Y.), was killed in action in France, • 
the latter part of September, in a fierce en- 
gagement, from which only 29 members of 
his command are reported to have survived. 

The following letter from one of the men 
in his company was written shortly after the 
engagement: 

"L Company was practically wiped out, 
Captain Nicoll died a very brave man. We 
all mourn him. Leading his men and cheer- 
ing them on, he was shot through the fore- 
head and died almost instantly." 

Capt. Nicoll was born in 1879 at Shrub 
Oak, Westchester County, and was gradu- 
ated in 1899 at Williams. In 1905 he mar- 
ried Miss Marie Christine Spies, and is sur- 
vived by her and two children. 



Archibald Angus MacKinnon 

Archibald Angus MacKinnon, widely 
known as an artist and illustrator, died 
Tuesday last at the home of his parents in 
East Orange, N. J., after a pulmonary ill- 
ness lasting many months. He was a mem- 
ber of the artists' colony at Woodstock, 
Ulster Co., where he resided until recently, 
was closely identified with the art life of 
N. Y., where he held membership in the 
Salmagundi Club and other organizations. 
He studied at the Art Students' League of 
this city and at the Beaux Arts of Antwerp, 
where he won the highest honors in 1911. 

The work for which Mr. MacKinnon was 
best known was in his engravings and etch- 
ings. Some of the most striking posters 
and designs used by prominent advertisers 
came from his pencil and brush. 

A widow, also well known as an artist, 
and one child survive. Two of his brothers 
are with the American Forces in France. 
He was only twenty-seven. 



'A ROLL OF HONOR 

Mr. Albert Eugene Gallatin, Chairman 
Committee on Exhibitions, Division of Pic- 
torial Publicity, Committee on Public In- 
formation, 200 Fifth Ave., announced that 
it is planned to inscribe on a tablet the 
names of American artists who have fallen 
in the war and to display this tablet at the 
Allied War Salon, held at the American Art 
Association galleries Dec. 9 to 24 next. The 
public is invited to send this desired infor- 
mation to Mr. Gallatin at above address. 



